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100 Notes and Discussions 

therefore, the word-accent and the metrical ictus are thought of as 
similar in character. In other words, I see no escape from the con- 
clusion that Professor Lindsay treats the ictus as a stress of voice in 
the Appendix, and denies it that character in the Introduction. 

Frank Pkost Abbott 

REJOINDER 

Professor Abbott's difficulty is due, I think, to his belief (not the 
general belief, surely) that the ictus of verse and the emphasis of syl- 
lables in talk are one and the same thing; that, for example, a Roman 
reader uttered the first and third syllables of the hexameter line-opening 
Maecenas dixit with precisely the same stress as he uttered the first and 
third syllables of the sentence me, non te, dixit. Samuel Lover in his 
Irish novel Handy Andy gives an amusing description of the "sing- 
song" produced by confusing metrical ictus with accentual stress. 

But I do not wish my theory of Plautine prosody to depend on this 
or that view of the nature of metrical ictus. The theory I state in these 
terms : The scansion of words in a line of Plautus reflects their pronun- 
ciation in ordinary (unpoetical) utterance. If, as everyone allows, a 
Roman pronounced the second syllable of venire long in the sentence 
venire salvum te gaudeo, then Plautus could not put venire at the 
beginning of a trochaic line. So the traditional opening of True. 504 
venire salvom cannot be tolerated, if the line is, like the rest of the 
passage, trochaic. 

W. M. Lindsay 

University op St. Andrews 
Scotland 



NOTES ON SOME KIONISKOI IN ATHENS 

When in Athens in 1903 I took occasion to examine the kiovictkoi 
which lie near the Dipylon gate and which have been published in the 
'E<£r?jae|o£s apyaiokoyiKr], 1893, pp. 221-24. My study revealed the following 
errors in the publication by Mylonas: p. 221, No. 2, after 2<okAo>vs the 
third line, containing the word 'AvSptix, is omitted; p. 221, No. 3, read 
Kapv<r<rTia ; p. 223, No. 15, read 'Apunprq for 'A/juo-qvia; No. 15 is like 
No. 16 except for the first word, which is Eirewr] instead of EvTtpm) ; 
p. 223, No. 19, 1. 3, the stone reads KvprjvaZos and not Mv/j^vaios. 

David M. Robinson 

Johns Hopkins University 



